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Letter from 
the ACE President 



O n behalf of ACE, the parent organization of the General Educational Development Testing Service™ 
(GEDTS), I congratulate the 451,759 men and women who passed the GED Tests in 2007. These 
successful GED graduates join the ranks of approximately 17 million others who have been awarded a 
GED credential since the Tests’ inception in 1943- I trust that these individuals will celebrate this accomplishment 
and feel heartened by this milestone in their lives. We hope that they will use this achievement to expand their 
opportunities for postsecondary education, career advancement, and personal fulfillment. 

Moreover, I would like to thank the thousands of GED Administrators, Chief Examiners, Examiners, Proctors, 
and other staff members who work daily to oversee the testing program. In addition, I want to acknowledge the 
many adult basic education program staff who help prepare students for testing. Without the commitment of these 
individuals, our ability to change people’s lives through the GED testing program would not be such a success. 

Inasmuch as knowledge-based jobs have become the cornerstone of the U.S. economy, the need for an educated 
workforce cannot be overstated. According to the U.S. Department of Labor web site, it is projected that 
90 percent of the fastest growing occupations through 2014 will require postsecondary education. In light of these 
facts, we — higher education, K-12, adult education, community-based organizations, government, and industry — 
must collaborate to maximize the potential of our citizenry. In addition, we know that 1.23 million 1 students fail to 
graduate from high school each year and approximately 39 million adults in the United States (18 percent of the 
U.S. population) have not earned a high school credential. The American Council on Education is proud that its 
GED testing program can and does provide a powerful second chance for these individuals — and for our society. 

We offer this 2007 GED ® Testing Program Statistical Report to provide useful information about those who take 
and pass the GED Tests, and it is my hope these data encourage further discussion and research. 

sC- 

Molly Corbett Broad 
President 

American Council on Education 



1 Editorial Projects in Education (EPE). (2007). Diplomas count 2007: Ready for what? Preparing students for college, careers, and life 
after high school. Education Week, special issue, 26(4 0), 40-41. 




Letter from 

the GED Testing Service Executive Director 



W e are pleased to deliver to you the 2007 GED ® Testing Program Statistical Report — our latest annual 
statistical report on all GED test takers. The report shows that during the 2007 calendar year, the 
number of individuals who took the GED Tests increased by approximately 2 percent, for a total 
of 728,930 test takers. We are gratified to see this increase because it indicates that more people have taken 
advantage of the powerful second chance offered by the GED Tests. The GED Testing Service and the thousands 
of dedicated GED Administrators, Examiners, and support staff remain committed to one purpose — to provide 
adults with the opportunity to earn their high school equivalency credential. 

We know from the many anecdotal stories shared by innumerable GED graduates that GED credentials have 
helped improve the lives of countless individuals across the United States, Canada, and around the world. The 
GED credential has opened doors to new types of jobs, stimulated career advancement, and created a portal to 
postsecondary education. Our GED graduates are doctors, pilots, ministers, automobile technicians, police chiefs, 
school principals, construction workers, and even governors. These graduates have and will continue to enrich the 
tapestry of society in profound ways. 

We produced this report with the intention of providing clear and accessible data that will be useful to GED 
Administrators, researchers, adult educators, and the general public. The report includes a wealth of information 
on the GED testing program and the test takers served during the last year, and I hope that it will be shared, 
discussed, and analyzed to spark policy and research discussions that will benefit the people we serve. 





Sylvia E. Robinson 

Assistant Vice President, American Council on Education 
Executive Director, GED Testing Service 
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Executive Summary 



he 2007 GED® Testing Program Statistical Report 
is the 50th annual report in the program’s 
66-year history of providing a second opportu- 
nity for adults without a high school diploma to earn 
their jurisdiction’s 2 GED credential, and, as a result, 
advance their educational, personal, and professional 
aspirations. The report provides candidate demographic 
and GED Tests performance statistics as well as histori- 
cal information on the GED testing program. The GED 
Testing Service™ (GEDTS), with the cooperation of 
jurisdictions that administer the GED Tests, is the sole 
source of worldwide data on the GED testing program 
and the adults the program serves. 

The GEDTS mission is as follows: As a nonprofit pro- 
gram of the American Council on Education, GEDTS 
stands as the only legitimate and time-honored archi- 
tect of the Tests of General Educational Development 
(GED® Tests) that certify the high school-level 
academic achievement of national and international 
non-high school graduates. In collaboration with key 
partners, we develop, deliver, and safeguard our tests; 
we analyze the testing program and its participants; 
and we develop policies, procedures, and programs to 
ensure equal access to our tests. 

In 2007, nearly 729,000 adults worldwide took some 
portion of the GED test battery of five tests measuring 
writing, reading, social studies, science, and mathemat- 
ics. Of that total, more than 635,000 completed the bat- 
tery of tests. More than 451,000 of the completers — 

71 percent — met the passing standard by earning 
scores equal to or above those earned by 40 percent of 
graduating high school seniors. 

Although this report is presented in such a way to 
facilitate comparisons across jurisdictions on pass rates, 
candidate demographics, and trends across time, a 
word of caution is warranted for making such com- 
parisons. Ultimately, each jurisdiction manages its own 



GED testing program, is dependent upon the funding 
it receives, and establishes many testing program poli- 
cies. Hence, it is important to recognize that varying 
jurisdictional policies undoubtedly affect testing pro- 
gram outcomes such as pass rates. For example, juris- 
dictions that prescreen candidates by requiring them 
to pass the Official GED Practice Tests generally have 
higher GED Test battery pass rates. Some jurisdictions 
may require a candidate to complete the entire battery 
before retesting on an individual test for which he or 
she did not earn the minimum standard score; if the 
retesting occurs in the next calendar year, that candi- 
date would be counted as failing in the current year’s 
statistical report. This report draws attention to several 
known cases in which the outcomes are the evidence 
of the policies. 

Highlights of the 2007 GED ® Testing Program Statistical 
Report include the following: 

SECTION I: WHO LACKS A HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA AND WHO TOOK THE GED TESTS? 

■ The 2000 U.S. Census indicates that more than 
39 million adults in the United States aged 16 and 
older, or 18 percent of the U.S. adult population, 
lack a high school diploma. 3 

Across the entire GED testing program in 2007, 

1.6 percent of adults without a high school diploma 
took one or more parts of the GED test battery, 

1.4 percent of adults without a high school diploma 
completed the battery, and 1.0 percent passed the 
battery. In other words, of all the adults who lack 
a high school diploma, only one out of every 100 
attempted and passed the GED Tests. 




2 Throughout this report, the term jurisdiction is used to refer to an entity such as a U.S. state, U.S. insular area, Canadian province or 
territory, U.S. military facility, correctional institution, and VA hospital that administered a GED testing program. 

3 For the purposes of this report, an adult is someone aged 16 or older in the United States and the insular areas. This definition is 
consistent with the definition in the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act, Title II or the Workforce Investment Act of 1998, and 
the U.S. Code (Title 20: Education, Chapter 73: Adult Education and Literacy, Subchapter I: Adult Education and Family Literacy, 
Paragraph 9202: Definitions). In a context of adult basic and secondary education, these three sources define adults as individuals 
“who have attained 16 years of age and who are not enrolled or required to be enrolled in secondary school under state law.” For 
Canada, adults are people 15 years and older, based on 2001 Canadian Census data. 
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• Of those who completed the GED test battery in 
2007, 71 percent passed. GED Tests completion and 
pass rates are affected by two major factors: candi- 
dates’ levels of preparation to take the GED Tests, 
and jurisdictional and testing center policies. The lat- 
ter often influences the former. 

The average age of all candidates was 25 years in 
2007. Candidates 16 to 18 years old accounted for 
30 percent of all candidates. Although the GED test- 
ing program reaches adults over 90 years of age, 
candidates aged 50 years and older made up the 
smallest group of candidates, at 3 percent. 

• In 2007, 58 percent of the GED candidates were 
male and 42 percent were female. 

The race/ethnicity distributions of candidates have 
remained relatively stable over the life of the 2002 
Series GED Tests. Of all candidates that indicated 
race/ethnicity when they tested in 2007, 53 percent 
were white, 24 percent were African American, and 
19 percent were of Hispanic origin. 

• In 2007, 70 percent of all candidates reported that 
they completed half or more of their high school 
education. Overall, 30 percent of the candidates 
indicated that they had been out of school for one 
year or less. Yet 26 percent of the candidates waited 
more than 10 years before taking the GED Tests. 

The overall average number of years out of school 
before testing was approximately eight years. 

• Educational reasons were the most often cited rea- 
sons for taking the GED Tests. Nearly 60 percent 
of candidates indicated that they tested for educa- 
tional reasons. More than half of all candidates 
(52 percent) indicated they tested for personal 
reasons, such as being a positive role model and 
personal satisfaction. Forty-nine percent identified 
employment reasons (primarily to get a better job) 
for testing. Seven percent of candidates indicated 
that they tested to enter the military or support their 
military career. 

• For all candidates who tested in 2007, the percent- 
ages of candidates achieving their jurisdiction’s 
minimum standard score on each content area test 
(410 in the United States and 450 in Canada) were 
all above 90 percent except for the Mathematics 
Test. Fewer candidates (81 percent) scored high 
enough to meet the minimum standard score on the 
Mathematics Test. 



SECTION II: WHO PASSED THE GED TESTS? 

In 2007, 71 percent of the GED completers (more 
than 451,000 adults) passed the GED Tests by earn- 
ing an average score of 450 or greater on the five 
individual content area tests (equivalent to a stan- 
dard score total of 2,250 or greater), and earning a 
minimum score of 410 on each individual content 
area test if they tested in the United States or 450 if 
they tested in Canada. 

• Jurisdictions that had higher pass rates generally 
required candidates to have completed an adult 
education program of study and/or pass the Official 
GED Practice Tests (OPT) before allowing them 

to take the GED Tests. Of the 10 jurisdictions with 
the highest pass rates, six required their candidates 
to pass the OPT and at least three others strongly 
encouraged their candidates to take the OPT, 
offered the OPT free of charge, or required their 
candidates to show evidence of preparedness to 
take the tests. 

" The average age of passers across all jurisdictions 
was 24 years, and has remained between 24 and 25 
years during the operation of the 2002 Series GED 
Tests. 

• The race/ethnicity distribution of all passers in 2007 
was 6l percent white, 18 percent African American, 
16 percent Hispanic, 2 percent American Indian or 
Alaska Native, 2 percent Asian, and 1 percent Pacific 
Islander/Hawaiian. All of these percentages were 
similar to 2006 and have remained stable relative to 
the number of candidates in each race/ethnicity who 
were tested. 

In 2007, 72 percent of the GED passers completed 
10th grade or higher. The average number of years 
out of school for GED passers was nearly seven 
years. 

■ As with the entire population of GED candidates, 
educational reasons for testing were the most fre- 
quently chosen reasons for testing by GED passers 
in 2007. 

■ The GED test battery average standard score across 
the five content area tests for all passers was 531; 

a score of 531 or higher corresponds to a score 
achievable by the estimated top 33 percent of U.S. 
graduating high school seniors. Mathematics and 
Language Arts, Writing were the two most difficult 
tests as indicated by the average standard scores. 



SECTION III: TRENDS IN THE 
GED TESTING PROGRAM 

• Since 1943, the GED Tests have provided a second- 
chance opportunity to more than 16.8 million indi- 
viduals who have passed the tests. 

• In general, since 2002 there have been gradual 
increases each year in the number of candidates 
who tested and the number of candidates who 
completed the GED Tests. The yearly pass rate has 
ranged from 68 percent to 72 percent for the 2002 
Series. 

The average volume of testing for the 2003-2007 
administrations of the 2002 Series GED Tests was 
only about 84 percent of the average volume 
observed in the 1995-2000 administrations of the 
1988 Series GED Tests. It is unclear what or whether 
societal or jurisdictional changes affected testing 
volume. 

• In terms of candidates’ demographics, the aver- 
age age of all candidates has remained relatively 
unchanged at 25 years since 1995. 

• Since the testing program’s inception, the average 
high school grade completed has remained largely 
stable at the 10th grade. 

• With regard to candidates’ reasons for taking the 
GED Tests, beginning in the 1990s, the percentage 
of candidates who indicated they were planning fur- 
ther study has generally increased every year, and 
has ranged between 59 percent and 68 percent. 

• Four jurisdictions (California, Texas, Puerto Rico, 
and New York) accounted for 54 percent of the 
more than 28,000 candidates who tested predomi- 
nantly using the Spanish-language version. New 
York and New Brunswick tested 75 percent of 
the 804 candidates who used the French-language 
version. 



SECTION IV: ABOUT THE 
GED TESTING PROGRAM 

• The GED Testing Service is a program of the 
American Council on Education (ACE). As such, its 
mission, vision, and values are tied to those of ACE, 
and GEDTS shares ACE’s core values of inclusive- 
ness and diversity. GEDTS recognizes the respon- 
sibility of those in the educational community to 
contribute to society, and embraces the belief that 
widespread access to excellent postsecondary edu- 
cation, particularly for those adult learners who seek 
lifelong learning, is the cornerstone of a democratic 
society. 

a The GED testing program is an international part- 
nership involving the GED Testing Service, each of 
the 50 U.S. states and the District of Columbia, the 
Canadian provinces and territories, the insular areas, 
the U.S. military, the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Michigan prisons, the veterans administration (VA) 
hospitals, and Prometric™ centers that test interna- 
tional civilians. GEDTS develops and delivers the 
GED Tests and establishes the test administration 
procedures and passing standard. All jurisdictions 
administer the GED Tests and award their high 
school equivalency diplomas, certificates, or creden- 
tials to adults who meet the GED Tests passing stan- 
dard and any other jurisdictional requirements. 

• In total, the jurisdictions operate more than 
3,400 Official GED Testing Centers worldwide. 
Self-reported testing center profile data in 2007 
indicate that adults can take the GED Tests through- 
out the year, with 45 percent of the centers offering 
tests at least once a week and 79 percent at least 
once a month. 

For more information on the GED Testing Service, 
its research studies, and the GED testing program, 
visit www.GEDtest.org. 
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Introduction 



S ince 1958, the GED Testing Service™ (GEDTS) 
has produced annual statistical reports profiling 
GED candidates and the GED testing program. 
These reports were developed primarily for GED test- 
ing program partners who use the data to compare 
candidate demographics and testing program outcomes 
across jurisdictions and years. GED testing program 
partners and other interested constituents may use this 
report to assist in making informed educational and 
policy decisions. Many will use the report to note the 
effects of testing program policies on testing program 
outcomes, such as pass rates for the GED Tests, as 
well as to identify areas for further study. 

In 2007, nearly 729,000 adults worldwide took some 
portion of the GED test battery of five tests. Of that 
total, more than 635,000 completed the battery of tests. 
More than 451,000 of the completers — 71 percent — met 
the GED Tests passing standard by earning scores 
equal to or above those earned by 40 percent of grad- 
uating high school seniors. By passing the GED Tests 
and earning their jurisdictions' high school equivalency 
credential, diploma, or certificate, these adults gain a 
second chance to advance their educational, personal, 
and professional aspirations. 

This report presents data made available from jurisdic- 
tions that administered the GED Tests in 2007, and is 
divided into four sections and a series of appendices. 
These sections combine figures, tables, and text to 
present the following: 

The potential need for high school equivalency 
credentials among adults and a description of the 
population of adults without a high school diploma 
who took the GED Tests in the report year. 

• Demographic and test score summaries for adults 
who passed the GED Tests in the report year. 

Trend information about the GED testing program, 
such as statistics on the use of foreign-language ver- 
sions and special editions of the GED Tests, and 
trend information by test series and by jurisdiction 
since 1943. 

" Information about the GED testing program, includ- 
ing the jurisdictional policies for issuing high school 
equivalency credentials, diplomas, or certificates; 
GEDTS staff members; GED Administrators and their 
contact information; and ACE and GEDTS board 
members. 



Although this report is presented in such a way to 
facilitate comparisons across jurisdictions on pass rates, 
candidate demographics, and trends across time, a 
word of caution is warranted for making such com- 
parisons. GEDTS develops and delivers, and specifies 
the use, administration, passing standard, and security 
protocol for the GED Tests. However, ultimately, each 
jurisdiction manages its own GED testing program, is 
dependent upon the funding it receives, and estab- 
lishes many testing program policies (see Appendix A). 
It is important to recognize that jurisdictional policies 
(and even policies implemented at individual Official 
GED Testing Centers), including those of testing fees 
and prescreening and retesting requirements, vary and 
undoubtedly affect testing program outcomes such as 
pass rates. For example, jurisdictions that prescreen 
candidates by requiring them to pass the Official GED 
Practice Tests generally have higher GED test battery 
pass rates. Some jurisdictions may require a candidate 
to complete the entire battery before retesting on an 
individual test for which he or she did not earn the 
minimum standard score; if the retesting occurs in the 
next calendar year, that candidate would be counted as 
failing in the current year’s statistical report. This report 
draws attention to several known cases in which the 
outcomes are the evidence of the policies. 

ABOUT THE DATA 
Methodology 

This report presents available data from the 2007 
administration of the GED testing program. Data col- 
lection began at the more than 3,400 Official GED 
Testing Centers, which operated in the 50 states, the 
District of Columbia, eight insular areas, 13 Canadian 
provinces and territories, and under federal and other 
contracts (U.S. military bases, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Michigan prisons, VA hospitals, and interna- 
tional Prometric™ centers). Candidate demographic 
surveys, completed by candidates prior to testing, and 
test booklets were forwarded to one of 18 official GED 
electronic scoring centers for processing. Candidate- 
ancl test-level data were then uploaded to a centralized 
database. 

Demographic surveys completed by GED candidates 
who took one or more GED Tests in 2007 were used 
to create the candidate-level data demographic tables 
and figures in this report. All demographic analyses 
were based on available candidate responses to the 
demographic survey that candidates completed at the 
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time they began testing. In accordance with the pas- 
sage of Canada’s Freedom of Information Act (FOIPP) 
in 2003, only age and gender statistics are reported for 
the Canadian jurisdictions. 

To be included in the current report, a candidate must 
have taken at least one of the five content area tests 
in the GED test battery in the current report year and 
must not have passed the battery in a prior year. 4 
Candidates were represented in the jurisdiction where 
they last tested in the current report year. Hence, each 
candidate was represented only once in the analyses. 
Prior to the 2002 Series GED Tests, when individual 
jurisdictions provided summary statistics to GEDTS, 
multiple jurisdictions may have reported the same 
candidate if the candidate tested in more than one 
jurisdiction. 

Even though each candidate was represented only 
once in the statistics, the jurisdictional groupings used 
in some of the figures and all of the tables do not 
provide mutually exclusive distinctions in terms of geo- 
graphic location. For example, Michigan prisons data 
were reported under federal and other contracts and 
not under the state of Michigan because Michigan pris- 
ons fund and manage their own GED testing program 
independent of the state of Michigan’s GED testing 
program. However, Michigan prisons were not the only 
prisons or correctional facilities to administer the GED 
Tests. Other jurisdictions tested incarcerated adults, 
and those candidates were included in their respective 
jurisdiction’s statistics. 

All test scores referred to in this report are standard 
scores that range from 200 to 800. The score analyses 
based on all candidates used the best standard score 
that was earned in the current report year. Standard 
score statistics were based on scores from the 
English-, Spanish-, and French-language versions. In 
2007, Prometric centers operating abroad still admin- 
istered the 1988 Series GED Tests. Because the 1988 
Series GED Tests measure somewhat different con- 
tent from the 2002 Series GED Tests and the standard 
scores are on a different scale, scores from Prometric 
centers were not included in any standard score 
analyses. 

Statistics on adults who passed the GED Tests were 
based on candidates who completed all five content 
area tests and met the passing standard by the end of 
the current report year. If those passers tested more 
than once on a content area test(s), their best test score 
was used in analyses; this best score may have been a 
score obtained in a previous year. For most candidates, 



the earliest year one or more of the five tests may have 
been completed is 2002. However, candidates who 
tested in Prometric centers outside the United States 
and Canada could have taken one or more of the tests 
as early as 1988. 

Again, keep in mind that when making comparisons 
across jurisdictions, it is important to avoid over- 
interpretation of any differences that appear. For 
example, if one jurisdiction has a higher pass rate than 
another, this may reflect underlying differences in GED 
testing program policies, such as prescreening require- 
ments (see Appendix A), homogeneity of candidates in 
jurisdictions, or statistics based on a small number of 
candidates. 



Definitions of Terms 

Adult — For the purposes of this report, an adult is 
someone aged 16 or older in the United States and the 
insular areas. This definition is consistent with the defi- 
nition in the Adult Education and Family Literacy Act, 
Title II of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998, and 
the U.S. Code (Title 20: Education, Chapter 73: Adult 
Education and Literacy, Subchapter I: Adult Education 
and Family Literacy, Paragraph 9202: Definitions). In a 
context of adult basic and secondary education, these 
three sources define adults as individuals “who have 
attained 16 years of age and who are not enrolled or 
required to be enrolled in secondary school under 
state law.” For Canada, adults are people 15 years and 
older, based on 2001 Canadian Census data. 

Federal and other contracts — DANTES (Defense Activity 
for Non-Traditional Education Support; military and 
dependent family members tested on military facili- 
ties in the United States and internationally), Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, international civilian testing sites 
operated by Prometric, Michigan prisons, and veterans 
administration (VA) hospitals. 

GED candidates — Adults who have taken at least one 
of the five tests in the GED test battery, regardless of 
whether they completed or met the GED Tests pass- 
ing standard. The term test takers is often used inter- 
changeably with candidates. 

GED completers — Candidates who have taken all five 
tests in the GED test battery, regardless of whether 
they met the GED Tests passing standard. The number 
of completers serves as the denominator for calculating 
the pass rate. All five tests must be completed in order 
for the candidate to have an opportunity to be consid- 
ered a passer. 



4 Some candidates who passed the GED test battery may have continued to retake one or more GED Tests in an attempt to increase 
their scores for scholarships, trade or educational program entrance, and so forth. 



GED passers — Completers who have earned an aver- 
age score of 450 or greater on the five individual 
content area tests (equivalent to a standard score total 
of 2,250 or greater) and have, in addition, earned indi- 
vidual content area test scores of 410 or greater in the 
United States or 450 or greater in Canada. The number 
of adults who met the passing standard serves as the 
numerator for calculating the pass rate. Some jurisdic- 
tions require adults to fulfill additional requirements 
beyond passing the GED Tests in order to receive their 
GED credential. 

Insular areas — Include all commonwealths, territories, 
and freely associated states. Although the U.S. Office 
of Insular Affairs does not exercise responsibility for 
Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico is referred to as an insular 
area. The term insular areas replaces IAFAS (Insular 
Areas and Freely Associated States), which was used in 
annual statistical reports in 2004 and prior. 

Jurisdiction — An entity such as a U.S. state, insular 
area, Canadian province or territory, U.S. military facil- 
ity, correctional institution, and VA hospital that admin- 
isters a GED testing program. 

ABOUT THE 2002 SERIES GED TESTS 

The 2002 Series GED Tests provide evidence of adult 
learners’ high school-level of academic knowledge and 
skills, which the GED Tests have done for more than 
60 years. The GED Tests certify these competencies, no 
matter where or in what manner the individual learned 
them. Every participating jurisdiction worldwide rec- 
ognizes that an adult who passed the GED Tests has 
earned scores equal to or greater than those earned by 
40 percent of recent graduating high school seniors. 

The GED Tests provide adults the opportunity to 
certify their attainment of high school-level knowl- 
edge and skills. The 2002 Series GED Tests reflect 
high school curriculum standards developed at the 
national and jurisdictional levels while including 
content relevant to the workplace and community. 
The five tests in the GED test battery are Language 
Arts, Writing; Language Arts, Reading; Social Studies; 
Science; and Mathematics. 

The GED Tests passing standard is rigorous. In 
order to pass the GED Tests, a candidate’s perfor- 
mance must meet or surpass the performance of 
40 percent of traditional graduating high school 
seniors. 



■ The GED Tests are demanding. The five tests 
amount to seven hours and five minutes of testing 
and measure skills in communication, information 
processing, problem solving, and critical thinking. 

Developing the 2002 Series GED Tests 

In the four years of development culminating in the 
release of the new GED Tests series in 2002, national 
panels of experts researched and created the test speci- 
fications, new test questions were developed, a score 
scale was determined, and the passing standard for 
the 2002 Series GED Tests was established. GEDTS fol- 
lows the Standards for Educational and Psychological 
Testing established by the American Educational 
Research Association, the American Psychological 
Association, and the National Council on Measurement 
in Education. 5 

The creation of test specifications involved enlisting the 
aid of content matter experts who had specific knowl- 
edge of classroom practices and also state, provincial, 
or national curriculum standards. A diverse group of 
these experts — diverse geographically and in gender 
and ethnicity — made up each GED Tests content area 
committee. Each of the committees was charged with 
the same broad goal, to identify what is currently being 
taught in U.S. and Canadian high schools. To achieve 
this, each committee inventoried the current curricu- 
lum practices observed in the classroom and assessed 
the alignment of the observed content with the state, 
national, and provincial curriculum standards. 

Test questions were field-tested on graduating high 
school seniors before becoming a part of final test 
forms. Each test question underwent multiple reviews 
by internal and external content specialists. Test ques- 
tions included on the GED Tests were reviewed for 
fairness using both judgmental and psychometric 
procedures. Only questions that showed evidence of 
meeting both content and statistical requirements — that 
match the content specifications, have passed fairness 
reviews, and possess appropriate values of discrimina- 
tion and difficulty — were included on the GED test 
forms. The entire test development process provided 
support that the tests were as free as possible from 
materials that might be advantageous or disadvanta- 
geous to particular groups of individuals and that each 
question truly measured an adult’s knowledge and 
skills. 



5 American Educational Research Association, American Psychological Association, and National Council of Measurement in Education. 
(1999). Standards for educational and psychological testing. Washington, DC: American Educational Research Association. 
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During the 2001 standardization and norming, the first 
three operational GED test forms were administered to 
a national stratified random sample of graduating high 
school seniors in order to establish normative scores 
(norms) and to set the passing standard. Only seniors 
who were expected to meet the academic requirements 
for graduation were included in all GEDTS test devel- 
opment studies. The norms — percentile ranks — allow 
comparison of an adult’s performance on the GED 
Tests to the performance of graduating high school 
seniors in 2001. Individual jurisdictions may set a pass- 
ing standard higher, but not lower, than the passing 
standard established by GEDTS. 

In the years after the standardization, GEDTS com- 
pleted a series of three yearlong test development 
studies equating additional operational GED test forms, 
amounting to a total of 11 operational forms of the 
2002 Series GED Tests in the English language. 

Interpreting GED Tests Scores 

Each test score is reported on a standardized scale 
ranging from 200 to 800. To pass the GED Tests, a 
candidate must attain an average of the five individual 
content area test scores of 450 or greater (equivalent to 
a standard score total of 2,250 or greater); in addition, 
each individual content area test score must be 410 or 
greater in the United States and insular areas or 450 
or greater in Canada (see Appendix A for individual 
jurisdiction requirements). The passing standard used 
in the United States and insular areas follows a model 
that allows students to compensate for performance in 
one content area by stronger performance in another; 
i.e., a lower score on one test can be compensated by 
a higher score on another test and result in passing the 
GED test battery. In this way, the model advocates that 
many skills make important contributions to achieve- 
ment and that it is possible for most examinees to 
compensate for weaknesses in one area using strengths 
in other areas. This passing standard ensures that GED 
candidates are able to read, compute, interpret infor- 
mation, and express themselves in writing at a level 
meeting or exceeding that of at least 40 percent of 
graduating high school seniors. In other words, four 
out of 10 graduating high school seniors could not 
pass the GED Tests on their first attempt. 

In addition to standard scores, the GED Tests also 
report normative scores — percentile ranks — based on 
a nationally representative, stratified random sample 
of graduating high school students tested in the spring 
of their senior year. The GED Tests standard scores 
and percentile ranks can be used to describe the per- 
formance of knowledge and skills of an adult who 
takes the GED Tests compared with the performance 
of contemporary, traditional, graduating high school 



seniors. Separate norms are prepared for the United 
States, Canada, and Puerto Rico. Currently, the percen- 
tile ranks reported for the 2002 Series GED Tests are 
based on the 2001 standardization and norming (see 

Table 1). 

GED Tests scores have the following properties: 

• The median GED Tests standard score for U.S. 
graduating high school seniors is 500 for each of the 
five tests. 

• The standard deviation is 100 points of the standard 
score scale for U.S. graduating high school seniors 
for each of the five tests. 

• The percentage of graduating seniors who scored 
at or below each GED Tests standard score value is 
the same for each of the five tests. 

• A GED candidate’s national class rank can be esti- 
mated based on the average standard score of all 
five tests. 

• The percentile ranks provided on the Official 
Transcript of GED Tests Results are those for 
graduating high school seniors, not for the GED 
candidates. 

TABLE 1 

GED® Tests Average Standard Score and Estimated National 
Class Rank of Graduating U.S. High School Seniors: 2001 



GED Tests Average 
Standard Score 


Estimated National 
Class Rank 


700 


Top 1% 


670 


Top 2% 


660 


Top 3% 


640 


Top 5% 


610 


Top 10% 


580 


Top 15% 


570 


Top 20% 


550 


Top 25% 


530 


Top 33% 


520 


Top 40% 


500 


Top 50% 


460 


Top 55% 


450 


Top 60% 



Source: 2001 GED® Testing Service. 
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WHO LACKS A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA? 

B eginning with the 2002 GED Statistical Report , 
data from the 2000 U.S. Census have been used 
to identify the target population, that is, the 
percentage of adults without a high school diploma. 
These data include adults aged 16 and older who did 
not have a high school diploma or credential and who 
were not enrolled in any educational program. To 
identify the target population in Canada, annual statisti- 
cal reports since 2002 have used data from the 2000 
and 2001 Statistics Canada that include the numbers of 
Canadian adults aged 15 and older who did not have a 
high school diploma or certificate. 



FIGURE 1 



The 2000 U.S. Census data provide a clear indication 
that many adults, aged 16 and older, in the United 
States lack a high school diploma. More than 39 mil- 
lion adults within this age range, or 18 percent of 
the U.S. adult population did not complete their high 
school education, were not enrolled in an education 
program, and did not have a high school diploma. In 
every state and the District of Columbia, at least 
10 percent of the adults did not have a high school 
diploma and were not enrolled in an education pro- 
gram (see Figure 1). Those adults lacking a high 
school credential could experience difficulty improving 
their education level and income. The challenge for 
those who administer the GED Tests is to identify the 
people who could benefit from a GED credential, and 
to provide them with a second chance to improve their 
lives. 
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The lack of high school diplomas is greatest in many 
of the southern states, from West Virginia to Georgia to 
Texas, and also in California. In those states, more than 
one of every five adults does not have a high school 
diploma (2000 U.S. Census). 

A disproportionate distribution of adults without a high 
school diploma was observed in all 2000 U.S. Census 
demographic classifications except gender, in which 
16 percent and 15 percent of males and females, 
respectively, did not have a high school diploma (see 
Figure 2). The greatest disparity in the percentage of 
adults without a high school diploma in key demo- 



graphic groups was between Hispanics (40 percent) 
and whites (13 percent). Moreover, the percentage 
of Hispanics without a high school diploma was 
19 and 16 percentage points greater than the percent- 
age of African-American and Native American adults, 
respectively. Comparably low percentages of Asian/ 
Pacific Islanders (14 percent) and whites (13 percent) 
lacked a high school diploma. More than one-third of 
adults with household incomes at or below the federal 
poverty line did not have a high school diploma 
(34 percent), compared with 13 percent of adults 
whose household income was above the poverty line. 



FIGURE 2 

Percentage of U.S. Adults 1 in Key Demographic Groups Without a High School Diploma 
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1 Demographic data from 2000 U.S. Census not obtained for 16 and 17 year olds. 
Source: 2000 U.S. Census. 



WHO TOOK THE GED TESTS? 

In 2007, the majority of the U.S. states and all the 
Canadian provinces/territories tested 2 percent or 
less of the adults without a high school diploma (see 
Figure 3). The states and provinces/territories dem- 
onstrated varying degrees of success reaching out to 
adults who do not have a high school diploma. The 
GED Testing Service has set goals to increase market- 
ing with the hope of reaching out to more adults in 
need of and who could benefit from certification of a 
high school-level education. 

Even though the relationship between the percentage 
of adults in need of a high school diploma within a 
state and the percentage of those adults tested in that 
state was generally positive, high-need states did not 
always test the highest percentages of adults in need. 
Twelve states and the District of Columbia had the 
highest percentage of adults without a high school 
diploma (more than 20 percent), but only two states 



in this group — Mississippi and Georgia — tested more 
than 2 percent of those adults. Among the 17 states 
with 15.1 percent to 20 percent of adults without a 
high school diploma, three — Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Virginia — tested more than 2 percent of those adults. 
Conversely, in many of the less densely populated 
states where the need was lower, higher percentages 
of adults took the GED Tests. For example, among 
states where less than 12.6 percent of the adults are 
in need of a high school diploma, three — Alaska, 
Montana, and Wyoming — tested 3.7 percent to 5.4 per- 
cent of those adults. 

Across the entire GED testing program in 2007, 1.6 per- 
cent of the adults without a high school diploma took 
one or more parts of the GED test battery, 1.4 percent 
of those adults completed the battery, and 1.0 percent 
passed the battery (see Table 2, on pages 8 and 9). In 
other words, of all the adults who lack a high school 
diploma, only one out of every 100 attempted and 
passed the GED Tests. 



FIGURE 3 

Percentage of U.S. and Canadian Adults Without a High School Diploma Who Took the GED® Tests, by State or 
Province/Territory: 2007 
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Source: 2000 U.S. Census, 

2001 Statistics Canada, and 
2007 GED® Testing Service Data. 
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TABLE 2 

Target Population and GED® Candidates Who Tested, Completed, and Passed: 2007 





Tested 


Completed Battery of Tests 2 


Passed Battery of Tests 


Jurisdiction 


Target 

Population 1 


Candidates p^ion 


Completers 


Completion 

Rate 


Target 

Population 


Passers 


Pass Rate 


Target 

Population 






(N) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


(%) 


(N) 


(%) 


<%) 


Alabama 


797,910 


11,232 


1.4 


9,495 


84.5 


1.2 


5,100 


53.7 


0.6 


Alaska 


51 ,665 


2,814 


5.4 


1,828 


65.0 


3.5 


1,607 


87.9 


3.1 


Arizona 


730,845 


18,899 


2.6 


16,950 


89.7 


2.3 


12,235 


72.2 


1.7 


Arkansas 


470,030 


7,933 


1.7 


7,854 


99.0 


1.7 


6,542 


83.3 


1.4 


California 


5,500,200 


51 ,667 


0.9 


42,747 


82.7 


0.8 


30,779 


72.0 


0.6 


Colorado 


435,120 


14,285 


3.3 


10,617 


74.3 


2.4 


8,782 


82.7 


2.0 


Connecticut 


395,380 


5,399 


1.4 


4,809 


89.1 


1.2 


3,074 


63.9 


0.8 


Delaware 


100,940 


672 


0.7 


662 


98.5 


0.7 


623 


94.1 


0.6 


District of Columbia 


93,635 


765 


0.8 


701 


91.6 


0.7 


438 


62.5 


0.5 


Florida 


2,441,300 


47,426 


1.9 


44,793 


94.4 


1.8 


32,135 


71.7 


1.3 


Georgia 


1,283,830 


30,758 


2.4 


26,692 


86.8 


2.1 


17,827 


66.8 


1.4 


Hawaii 


131,295 


1,946 


1.5 


1,827 


93.9 


1.4 


1,435 


78.5 


1.1 


Idaho 


139,725 


5,669 


4.1 


4,145 


73.1 


3.0 


3,599 


86.8 


2.6 


Illinois 


1,659,750 


25,015 


1.5 


22,381 


89.5 


1.3 


13,692 


61.2 


0.8 


Indiana 


786,020 


14,981 


1.9 


14,834 


99.0 


1.9 


11,409 


76.9 


1.5 


Iowa 


289,280 


5,838 


2.0 


3,758 


64.4 


1.3 


3,722 


99.0 


1.3 


Kansas 


272,595 


4,285 


1.6 


4,208 


98.2 


1.5 


3,908 


92.9 


1.4 


Kentucky 


750,890 


12,201 


1.6 


11,991 


98.3 


1.6 


9,448 


78.8 


1.3 


Louisiana 


786,880 


10,014 


1.3 


9,832 


98.2 


1.2 


7,211 


73.3 


0.9 


Maine 


136,170 


3,830 


2.8 


2,636 


68.8 


1.9 


2,283 


86.6 


1.7 


Maryland 


617,715 


8,578 


1.4 


8,175 


95.3 


1.3 


5,278 


64.6 


0.9 


Massachusetts 


695,875 


13,077 


1.9 


11,545 


88.3 


1.7 


7,587 


65.7 


1.1 


Michigan 


1,182,970 


20,336 


1.7 


15,106 


74.3 


1.3 


10,779 


71.4 


0.9 


Minnesota 


423,115 


10,324 


2.4 


7,410 


71.8 


1.8 


6,171 


83.3 


1.5 


Mississippi 


537,920 


12,873 


2.4 


12,094 


93.9 


2.2 


7,144 


59.1 


1.3 


Missouri 


756,515 


12,134 


1.6 


12,061 


99.4 


1.6 


9,484 


78.6 


1.3 


Montana 


84,510 


3,162 


3.7 


2,599 


82.2 


3.1 


2,024 


77.9 


2.4 


Nebraska 


163,380 


3,687 


2.3 


2,456 


66.6 


1.5 


2,068 


84.2 


1.3 


Nevada 


296,905 


5,833 


2.0 


5,683 


97.4 


1.9 


4,015 


70.6 


1.4 


New Hampshire 


114,330 


2,310 


2.0 


1,814 


78.5 


1.6 


1,508 


83.1 


1.3 


New Jersey 


1,089,940 


14,428 


1.3 


13,967 


96.8 


1.3 


8,556 


61.3 


0.8 


New Mexico 


272,275 


8,468 


3.1 


6,926 


81.8 


2.5 


4,441 


64.1 


1.6 


New York 


2,851,185 


52,965 


1.9 


51 ,620 


97.5 


1.8 


31,097 


60.2 


1.1 


North Carolina 


1,297,505 


24,023 


1.9 


14,443 


60.1 


1.1 


12,489 


86.5 


1.0 


North Dakota 


70,005 


1,747 


2.5 


1,204 


68.9 


1.7 


990 


82.2 


1.4 


Ohio 


1,397,220 


21 ,950 


1.6 


21 ,721 


99.0 


1.6 


17,208 


79.2 


1.2 


Oklahoma 


482,350 


8,927 


1.9 


8,829 


98.9 


1.8 


6,249 


70.8 


1.3 


Oregon 


389,020 


13,146 


3.4 


9,472 


72.1 


2.4 


8,039 


84.9 


2.1 


Pennsylvania 


1,604,370 


22,575 


1.4 


19,868 


88.0 


1.2 


13,648 


68.7 


0.9 


Rhode Island 


163,870 


2,547 


1.6 


1,144 


44.9 


0.7 


800 


69.9 


0.5 


South Carolina 


681,590 


9,055 


1.3 


8,939 


98.7 


1.3 


6,147 


68.8 


0.9 


South Dakota 


81,935 


2,069 


2.5 


1,488 


71.9 


1.8 


1,216 


81.7 


1.5 


Tennessee 


988,235 


15,107 


1.5 


14,922 


98.8 


1.5 


11,119 


74.5 


1.1 


Texas 


3,571,240 


53,052 


1.5 


46,537 


87.7 


1.3 


31,324 


67.3 


0.9 


Utah 


185,575 


6,282 


3.4 


6,010 


95.7 


3.2 


4,882 


81.2 


2.6 


Vermont 


59,580 


1,035 


1.7 


726 


70.1 


1.2 


643 


88.6 


1.1 


Virginia 


942,620 


22,443 


2.4 


20,656 


92.0 


2.2 


14,572 


70.5 


1.5 


Washington 


569,705 


20,705 


3.6 


14,190 


68.5 


2.5 


11,771 


83.0 


2.1 


West Virginia 


329,530 


5,215 


1.6 


5,102 


97.8 


1.5 


3,406 


66.8 


1.0 


Wisconsin 


571,110 


16,285 


2.9 


9,019 


55.4 


1.6 


7,285 


80.8 


1.3 


Wyoming 


43,570 


1,932 


4.4 


1,537 


79.6 


3.5 


1,360 


88.5 


3.1 


U.S. Subtotal 


39,769,125 


691,899 


1.7 


600,023 


86.7 


1.5 


429,149 


71.5 


1.1 


American Samoa 


10,245 


58 


0.6 


57 


98.3 


0.6 


13 


22.8 


0.1 


Federated States of 
Micronesia 


NA 


52 


- 


35 


67.3 


- 


0 


0.0 


- 


Guam 


23,540 


208 


0.9 


206 


99.0 


0.9 


144 


69.9 


0.6 


Marshall Islands 


NA 


10 


- 


10 


100.0 


- 


0 


0.0 


- 


N. Mariana Islands 


17,660 


63 


0.4 


28 


44.4 


0.2 


19 


67.9 


0.1 


Palau 


NA 


82 


- 


35 


42.7 


- 


10 


28.6 


- 


Puerto Rico 3 


1,001,030 


3,958 


0.4 


3,958 


100.0 


0.4 


1,436 


36.3 


0.1 


Virgin Islands 


28,310 


144 


0.5 


137 


95.1 


0.5 


82 


59.9 


0.3 


Insular Areas Subtotal 


1,080,785 


4,575 


0.4 


4,466 


97.6 


0.4 


1,704 


38.2 


0.2 




